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treated by him, and its arrangement is different. As it is without table of con- 
tents or index (the insertion of which would have made it easier of reference), 
the subjects of its nine short chapters are here transcribed: I. Roman 
Britain; II. The German Conquerors; III. General Features of the Early 
Poetry ; IV. Beowulf and other Heathen Poetry ; V. Conversion to Christianity 
— Bede, Aldhelm, Boniface ; VI. Christian Poetry — Caedmon — Genesis, Exodus, 
Daniel; VII. Cynewulf— Riddles, Christ, Elene, etc.; VIII. King Alfred— 
Orosius, Boethius, Pastoral Care — Chronicle ; IX. Alfric — Solomon and Saturn 
etc. — Decline of Poetry. It will thus be seen that it covers a wide field in small 
compass, and the only fault we have to find with it is its brevity, but more 
could not have been expected in a syllabus. It can be used as a handy and 
serviceable outline, and the student must supply the"details. A bibliographical 
appendix to each chapter, or to the whole, would have assisted the student, but 
the author informs us that the work is not yet complete, and when completed 
he intends to add a preface, table of contents, full index of subjects, and a 
bibliographical appendix. He follows ten Brink in regarding the historic Beo- 
wulf and the mythical god Beowa, or Frea, as merged into one, and seems to 
endorse MullenhofTs view of the origin of the poem, without mentioning that 
Hornburg has given Mllllenhoff's theory ^ very careful examination and reached 
an adverse conclusion. While most scholars probably adopt Mullenhoffs 
hypothesis with some modifications, much may be said for EttmilUer's view, 
without fully approving the latest form of the text as presented by him. He 
also accepts Vigfusson's reference of the fight with Grendel's mother and the 
Grettis-saga to a common original, considering that " the resemblance is too great 
to be a mere coincidence." The author separates the genuine and the disputed 
poems of Cynewulf, in this differing from ten Brink, from whom one could not 
learn that the genuineness of any of them had ever been called in question. 
While ten Brink's first book of volume first presents the best account of Anglo- 
Saxon literature that has yet appeared, especially from the point of view of 
aesthetic criticism — and we are glad to know -that an English translation of 
the volume is announced — the history of Anglo-Saxon literature is still to be 
written. Wright first supplied some of the materials in Vol. I of his Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria, but criticism has made great progress since that 
time. Morley has an interesting and readable account in Part I. Vol. I of his 
' English Writers '; Sweet, a sketch prefixed to the four-volume edition of 
Warton's ' History of English Poetry'; and Metcalfe has just written about it 
agreeably, but by no means exhaustively, in his ' Englishman and Scandi- 
navian ' ; lack of sympathy for his Anglo-Saxon as compared with his Scan- 
dinavian forefathers is too evident. We must still go to ten Brink for the 
most valuable account, and Professor Hart has done well to direct attention to 
that work, and to furnish a syllabus for the lectures of the professor and the 
private reading of the student, for which purposes we can heartily commend it. 

J. M. G. 

The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor. Dissertation for the acquisition of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Freiburg. By Francis B. 
GUMMERE. Halle, 1881. 
This essay is devoted to controverting Professor Heinzel's view (Quellen und 

Forschungen, 10) that the simile was characteristic of the Old Germanic poetry 
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seen especially in the Old Norse, but was lost in the Anglo-Saxon owitig to a 
foreign culture, Romanism and Christianity. The author vigorously combats 
this view, holding that the metaphor was the original characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, and " the real task will be to show why the Old Norse developed 
the simile at all." He proceeds by the inductive method and cites numerous 
examples of the metaphor from Beowulf, representing the heathen element, 
Caedmon, the Christian, and the Phoenix, an allegory which may be directly 
compared with its original. These examples are all carefully classified, and 
we regret that lack of space prevents a fuller notice. The conclusion reached, 
after an extended investigation, is that " the typical A-S. metaphor was 
originally confined to one word, or at the furthest, to several words that stood 
in the closest syntactical relation," and that the foreign influence seen in 
Caedmon " was not so great as materially to detract from the originality of the 
native style." These views are well sustained and desei-ve the careful consid- 
eration of scholars. J. M. G. 



